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by their eager questions, and at once his star had begun to wane.
Unless he could recover his ground, and that swiftly, his star
set to rise no more. It was by such methods that Abelard came
into his fame. But it is perhaps not surprising that a con-
siderable proportion of students really understood nothing of
their lectures, and that almost half of them went down without
a degree.
"It is the part of courage to have recourse to dialectic in all
things," said Berengar. He spoke more prophetically than
he biew. In the twelfth century, dialectic, or education by
means of public debate became the art of arts, and in con-
sequence it coloured the whole range of academic, and even
of professional, life. All through life, and in all departments
of life in which learning was required, there was this insistence
oil the primacy of dialectic. Is he a good dialectician? was the
question asked even of candidates for an abbacy. In 1180 the
abbot of the great monastery of St. Edmundsbury died, and
the monks held long and anxious conclaves to decide who
should be elected in his place to rule over them. Jocelyn of
Brakelond, then a novice in the abbey, wrote a precis of their
conversation in his Chronicle: it is one of the liveliest passages
in English medieval literature. It is headed, "How the Monks
Disputed among Themselves which of them should be
Abbot," but as none of them in decency could very well put
his own name forward, the discussion quickly turned to
answering the question, What qualities should the abbot of
St. Edmundsbury possess? One brother was illiterate, but
he knew the custom of the Abbey. Another was stupid: let
him be abbot "that he may be driven to use our help." The
fable of King Log was urged in support of both, but in vain.
A brother noted for prudence and eloquence was suggested,